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JJiagara 

PRESQUE  ISLE  BAY,  the  harbor  of 
Erie,  is  still  the  home  of  the  Niagara, 
the  only  remaining  vessel  of  the  American 
fleet  commanded  by  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
which  won  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  on 
September  10,  1813.  This  victory  gave  the 
Lbiited  States  naval  supremacy  on  the  upper 
Great  Lakes,  for  the  remainder  of  the  War 
of  1812  and  removed  a possible  threat  to 
American  possession  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. The  Niagara  and  most  of  the  other 
vessels  were  built  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  and 
many  Pennsylvanians  had  a share  in  build- 
ing, equipping,  and  manning  them.  It  is 
fitting  then  that  the  Niagara  should  now  be 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  administered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission. 

Background 

'Fhe  story  of  the  building  of  the  fleet  at 
Erie  is  a striking  example  of  American  de- 
termination to  overcome  defeat  in  the  face 
of  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  the 
opening  months  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
American  army  at  Detroit  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  British  and  Indians  under 
Sir  Isaac  Brock.  The  situation  was  grave 
for  the  United  States  on  the  northern 
frontier. 

Daniel  Dobbins 

The  first  to  reach  Washington  with  the 
news  of  Hull’s  surrender  was  Daniel  Dob- 
bins. Born  near  the  present  site  of  Lewis- 
town  in  Mifflin  County  on  July  5,  1776, 
Daniel  Dobbins  grew  up  on  the  frontier, 
though  little  is  known  about  his  early  years. 
In  1795  he  walked  through  the  wilderness  to 
Colt’s  Station  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Population  Company.  About  1800  he  be- 
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The  wood  for  building  the  Niagara  and 
the  other  vessels  grew  close  at  hand,  but 
other  materials  and  supplies  were  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  At  one  time  during  the  winter 
of  1812-13,  work  was  about  to  be  halted  for 
lack  of  iron,  when  the  schooner  Salina  was 
discovered  far  out  in  the  lake  frozen  fast 
in  the  ice . It  was  quickly  stripped  of  all  its 
ironwork,  and  work  continued  in  the  Erie 
shipyards.  Later,  iron  was  hauled  from 
Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Carpenters’  tools  and  nail  rods 
were  brought  from  Pittsburgh,  where  the 
rigging  was  also  obtained.  Gunpowder  came 
overland  in  Conestoga  wagons  from  the 
DuPont  plant  in  Delaware.  The  long  guns 
for  the  gunboat  were  brought  from  Black 
Rock  by  Daniel  Dobbins  in  a dangerous-  trip 
by  boat.  Carronades  traveled  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  over  the  mountains  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  were  then  shipped  up  the 
Allegheny  River  and  French  Creek  on  flat 
boats.  The  sails  came  from  Philadelphia. 
Because  of  the  delays  in  getting  men  and 
materials,  the  two  brigs  were  not  ready  by 
the  scheduled  date  of  June  1.  The 
Lawrence  was  launched  about  June  25,  and 
the  Niagara  about  July  4.  They  were  not 
ready  for  service  before  the  end  of  July. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  get  them  over 
the  bar  at  the  harbor  entrance,  a difficult 
task,  for  the  brigs  drew  nine  feet  of  water 
and  the  bar  was  covered  by  only  five. 
“Camels”  or  barges  were  used  to  accomplish 
this  operation.  Filled  full  of  water  and 
lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  ships,  then  pumped 
dry,  the  buoyant  “camels”  lifted  the  vessels 
enough  to  slide  them  over  the  shallows. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

The  British  squadron  on  the  lakes  came  in 
sight  while  the  Niagara  and  Lawrence  were 
crossing  the  bar,  but  the  hazy  weather  de- 
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ceived  the  British  commander  to  whom 
Perry's  wliole  fleet  seemed  ready  for  action. 
He  tlierefore  moved  on  up  the  lake  to  Mal- 
den, on  the  Canadian  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Detroit  River,  where  the  new  British 
ship  Detroit  was  nearing  completion. 

On  August  12  Perry’s  squadron  sailed  up 
the  lake,  and  finally  took  up  its  station  at 
Put-in-Bay,  in  convetrient  reach  of  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Harrison,  who  was  di- 
recting the  military  campaign  to  recover 
Detroit.  From  Put-in-Bay  Perry  also  block- 
aded the  British  fleet,  preventing  supplies 
from  reaching  them.  The  stage  was  set  for 
battle. 

At  sunrise  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
the  lookout  on  the  masthead  of  the  flagship 
Lawrence  sighted  a sail  in  the  direction  of 
the  Detroit  River.  This  was  the  first  sign 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet.  By  ten 
o'clock  they  were  in  plain  view,  and  Perry 
raised  his  battle  flag  which  Erie  women  had 
made.  Cheers  greeted  its  motto,  “Don’t  Give 
up  the  Ship.” 

Shortly  before  noon,  the  British  long  guns 
began  to  roar,  doing  great  damage  before 
the  American  carronades  with  shorter  range 
were  able  to  reply.  The  Lawrence,  with 
three  of  the  small  gunboats,  forged  ahead, 
and  for  more  than  two  hours  these  four 
ships  withstood  the  combined  fire  of  most  of 
the  British  fleet.  Though  the  Lawrence  did 
great  execution,  it  was  finally  hopelessly 
disabled,  but  the  indomitable  Perry  was  not 
to  be . beaten.  Taking  his  battle  flag,  he 
passed  to  the  Niagara  in  a small  boat.  Un- 
der Perry’s  command,  the  Niagara,  now  the 
flagship,  with  the  remaining  gunboats,  came 
up  into  close  action  for  the  first  time.  The 
roaring  guns  of  the  Niagara  blasted  at  the 
British  ships,  already  severely  damaged  by 
the  Lawrence’s  fire.  So  fierce  was  the  on- 
slaught that  in  fifteen  minutes  the  British 


squadron  surrendered.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  on  board  the  Niagara,  Perry 
penned  the  famous  message  to  General 
Harrison : “We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours ; two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner,  and  one  sloop.” 

Harrison  was  not  slow  in  taking  advant- 
age of  the  victory.  Perry’s  fleet  and  the 
captured  vessels  transported  the  American 
army  to  Malden.  By  September  30  the 
British  had  given  up  Detroit,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 5 the  British  and  Indians  were  decisively 
defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames.  The 
Northwest  was  no  longer  endangered. 

The  Flagship  Today 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  peace,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  made  an 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Consequently,  the 
Niagara  was  sunk  in  Misery  Bay  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  She 
lay  there  for  almost  a century,  changing 
actual  ownership  several  times. 

In  April,  1913,  the  Niagara  was  raised, 
and  part  of  the  $75,000  appropriation  for 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Perry’s 
victory  was  used  to  make  a hurried  restora- 
tion. Her  second  launching  was  on  June  7, 
1913.  As  part  of  the  centennial  celebration 
the  Niagara  made  a grand  tour  of  the  Lakes, 
but  in  the  years  following  she  fell  into  de- 
cay. On  June  26,  1931,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  Act  creating 
a Flagship  Niagara  Commission  and  appro- 
priating $50,000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
vessel.  Because  of  relief  needs,  the  amount 
was  cut  to  $25,000  in  1932,  and  the  restora- 
tion was  halted.  On  June  26,  1939,  the 
General  Assembly  transferred  control  of  the 
flagship  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
mission, continuing  the  Flagship  Niagara 
Commission  as  an  advisory  committee.  To 
complete  the  work  of  restoration  and  to  pro- 
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locked  bay  would  help  tp  protect  the  ship- 
yard from  the  British  fleet.  He  made  such 
a favorable  impression  that  he  was  com- 
missioned a sailing  master  in  the  Navy,  and 
sent  back  to  Erie  to  direct  the  building  of 
the  new  freshwater  fleet. 

The  Building  of  the  Fleet 

Sailing  master  Dobbins  returned  to  Erie 
by  way  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo, 
in  order  to  hire  some  ship  carpenters.  His 
first  step,  on  reaching  Erie,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  was  to  make  contracts  for  stand- 
ing timber.  This  was  plentiful  and  cheap; 
it  was  bought  at  the  uniform  price  of  one 
dollar  per  tree.  Other  materials  were  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Steel  had  to  be  hauled 
from  Meadville,  and  a blacksmith  hired,  to 
make  the  axes  to  fell  the  trees.  The  first 
tree,  a giant  oak  for  the  keel  of  the  Niagara, 
was  cut  down  and  hewed  out  by  Dobbins 
himself  on  October  24.  The  building  of 
gunboats  was  begun  at  the  mouth  of  Lee’s 
Run  (now  the  foot  of  Sassafras  Street). 

Commodore  Chauncey,  in  command  on  all 
the  lakes,  and  Henry  Eckford,  naval  de- 
signer, visited  Erie  in  January,  1813.  It  was 
then  that  plans  were  made  and  orders  given 
for  the  construction  of  two  brigs,  the 
Niagara  and  the  Lawrence.  Noah  Brown,  a 
master  shipwright  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  was  obtained  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction. He  arrived  in  Erie  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  construction  of  the  two  brigs 
was  begun  early  in  March.  Captain  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  arrived  to  take  charge  on 
March  27. 

The  Niagara  and  her  sister-ship  were  built 
at  the  mouth  of  Cascade  Creek.  A two- 
masted  brig,  her  keel  length  was  110  feet, 
she  had  a 29-foot  beam,  and  drew  nine 
feet  of  water.  The  keel  was  made  of  black 
oak,  the  frame  of  white  and  black  oak,  and 
the  deck  of  pine. 
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came  a sailor.  In  two  years  he  was  master 
of  a sloop,  the  Good  Intent.  By  1809  he  was 
able  to  buy  the  schooner  Salina  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Erie  merchant  Rufus  Seth 
Reed.  In  it  they  carried  on  a profitable 
trade,  largely  in  salt,  as  the  vessel’s  name 
would  suggest. 

Dobbins  and  Reed,  with  the  Salina,  were 
at  Mackinaw  near  the  head  of  Lake  Huron 
in  July,  1812,  when  the  British  captured 
that  post.  The  British  commander  entrusted 
Captain  Dobbins  with  the  task  of  taking 
American  noncombatants  to  Cleveland  on 
board  the  Salina.  Passing  Detroit,  the  vessel 
was  halted  by  Hull’s  forces,  and  Dobbins 
joined  the  American  troops.  When  Hull 
surrendered,  Dobbins  was  again  a prisoner, 
with  his  life  in  danger,  for  he  was  accused 
of  violating  his  parole  at  Mackinaw — which 
he  had  not  given.  A friendly  British  officer 
helped  him  to  escape,  and  after  many  ad- 
ventures he  finally  reached  Erie.  General 
Meade,  the  officer  in  command  there,  sent 
him  on  to  Washington  to  carry  word  of 
Hull’s  disaster. 

When  he  arrived,  the  Secretary  of  War 
immediately  took  him  to  President  Madison, 
who  called  a cabinet  meeting.  Dobbins  was 
invited  before  this  meeting,  where  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  situation  and  experi- 
ence on  the  lakes  had  real  value.  After  dis- 
cussion of ‘the  effect  of  the  loss  of  Detroit, 
President  Madison  saw  the  real  need,  ex- 
claiming, “There  is  one  thing  to  be  done. 
We  must  gain  control  of  the  lakes.  Therein 
lies  our  only  safety.” 

This  implied  the  creation  of  a fleet  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  populated  section  of  the  country,  and 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  enemy  attack.  Daniel 
Dobbins  was  questioned  as  to  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  shipyard,  and  replied 
in  favor  of  Presque  Isle.  An  ample  supply 
of  timber  was  available  there,  and  the  land- 
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vide  for  care  and  maintenance,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  appropriated.  Federal  aid  was 
also  given  to  help  restore  this  relic  of  a 
proud  day  in  American  history;  for  this 
purpose  a WPA  project  of  $29,854  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  May  1940. 

Ploward  I.  Chapelle,  a noted  marine  archi- 
tect for  restorations  of  the  Niagara’s  period, 
prepared  the  plans  for  a complete  re-crea- 
tion, including  some  corrective  measures  on 
the  partially  completed  hull.  He  was  selected 
and  advised  by  a technical  committee  com-  .,8 
posed  of  Navy  officers  and  experts  in  marine  ji 
architecture,  including  Captain  William  I 
Morrison  who  had  raised  the  vessel  in  1913  jli 
and  directed  its  first  restoration.  Eric  J.  jl 
Steinlein  supervised  the  actual  re-construc-  i 
tion,  and  by  May,  1941,  the  hull,  decks,  and  li 
interior  were  substantially  completed.  The  il 
placing  of  the  masts  and  rigging  was  de-  !| 
layed,  pending  a decision  on  the  permanent  || 
location  of  the  vessel.  ||i 

The  Niagara  will,  however,  remain  on  the  flj 
shores  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  where  she  has  il 
thrice  been  built.  The  Pennsylvania  Histori-  j|ji 
cal  Commission  did  not  and  will  not  fail  in  ji| 
its  duty  of  preserving  this  symbol  of  Ameri-  || 
can  determination  to  win  victory.  . i 
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